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Jarvis-Gann tax measure 


By Danny Edwards 

MPC’s two faculty organiza- 
tions, the Monterey Peninsula 
College Teacher’s Association 
(MPCTA) and the Faculty Asso- 
ciation of Monterey Peninsula 
College (FAMPC), have agreed to 
join forces in an effort to defeat 
Prop. 13, the Jarvis-Gann Tax 
Initiative. 

The California Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation is statewide, thus MPCTA 
may campaign at that level, 
whereas FAMPC will concentrate 
its energies at the local level. 
FAMPC will follow the school 
policy which prevents faculty 
members from utilizing MPC 
facilities for campaign purposes. 

‘‘We don’t want to be known as 
a political action group,’’ said 


Whitney Baines 


Whitney Baines, MPC anatomy 
and physiology instructor, who 
heads FAMPC. MPCTA and 
FAMPC have voted to oppose 


passed out leaflets all over the 
peninsula explaining the effects 
of the initiative. 


Jarvis-Gann and we are encour- . — 
aging members from both groups __ 
to work with local organizations, | 


such as the League of Women 
Voters, to defeat the measure. 
We are also donating funds to 
these coalitions for campaign 
purposes.’ 

Baines Asberibed Prop. 13 as 

‘‘very frightening’’ and felt that 
voters should “‘choose Prop. 8, 
the Behr bill’’ instead of Jarvis- 
Gann, because the latter is ‘‘so 


drastic, it may be more harmful © 


than useful.”’ 
He explained that the initiative 
is so complex it would force MPC 


to prepare its budget in less than : / : 


one month which is “‘not enough 
time.’’ Passage of Prop. 13 would 
enable the state officials to handle 
more money which will end up 
costing taxpayers more, Baines 
said. 

‘‘Recreational activities and 
services provided by property 
taxes will no longer be in use,’’ he 
added. ‘‘Elderly people will 
suffer the most from _ these 
losses.”’ 

These reasons seem to sup- 
press the concept that the tea- 
chers are campaigning just to 


’ save themselves from the Jarvis- 


Gann impact. Baines was con- 
cerned about the future of educa- 
tion, though, saying, “‘The stu- 
dents will be harmed the most.’’ 
Yesterday, faculty members 


Eldridge- KMCC may 
have tovacate building 


According to Gary Eldridge, 
electronics department chairman, 
radio station KMCC inevitably 
will have to vacate the electronics 
building as the computer room 
expands. Eldridge gives the 
student-supported radio station 
one to three semesters before the 
computers are moved in. 

The radio club on the other 
hand, continues to broadcast 
through speakers in the Student 
Union and talk of spending $2,000 
in the next couple semesters to 
expand its services to include 
cable FM. 

Because dances may be can- 
celled at MPC, the club may be 
forced to seek alternative ways of 
making money. In the past, 
dances accounted for most of 
KMCC’s revenue. The club now 
has $600 in its account. 

ASMPC Program’s Board has a 


tentative plan for a dance June 17 © 


however, and the profits would be 
split by KMCC and the MPC 
~ honor society. 

The club objected to El Yanqui 
saying last issue that ““KMCC 


planned to move to the Student 
Union.”’ 

‘‘We didn’t plan to move,”’ 
Lloyd Reece, general manager of 
KMCC said. ‘‘It’s just that we’ve 
heard we may be forced out.’’ As 
yet, the club has no place to go. 


Hardy talks of | 
dining reforms 


By Anne Woolworth 


The first of the reforms insti- 
tuted by Tom Hardy, MPC’s new 
cafeteria manager, is to keep the 
food service open longer hours. A 
second is to make himself access- 
ible to students, he says. 

The Guckenheimer cece 
had been open only from 7:30 
a.m. to 2 p.m. Since April 26, 
new hours have been from 7:30 
a.m. to 8 p.m., Monday through 
Thursday, and 7:30 to 2 p.m. on 
Fridays. 


epee Hardy, (alterna manager, is seen here with Assistant. 
Manager T. C. Carter. Photo by Chris Weber. 


Johnsen refused seat 
Student on Board 
must wait until fall 


For the first time in history, a 
student can be elected to the 
MPC Governing Board. Assistant 
Dean of Student Personnel Robert 
Griffin said the new position is 
the result of Assembly Bill 591 
which permits students on college 
governing boards. 

‘*The office is only a token from 
the administration,’’ council 
member Jonathan Roudabush 
said, ‘“because the student has no 
vote.’ Roudabush was appointed 
‘by council after Linda Lee Meyer 
resigned as a member. 

Although the student can not 
vote or participate in executive 
sessions, he is allowed to attend 
and is not liable for the board’s 
actions. 

ASMPC President Chris John- 
sen objected to the board’s hand- 
ling of the newly created office 
and though council should be 


Honor Society officers elected 


With 25 voting members pre- 
sent, the MPC Honor Society 
elected Tom Howard last week as 
club president for the 1978-79 
school year. 

Other officers elected are Paul 
Pagacian, first vice president; 
Matt Olsen, second vice presi- 
dent; Ben Jarman, corresponding 
secretary; Raymond W. Cheung, 
treasurer; and Mary Ann Bieksza, 
activities chairman. 

The club serves as an oppor- 
tunity for students with at least a 
3.0 grade gpa to meet and raise 
money for scholarships. 

Some of the fund raisers this 
semester were rummage sales, 


book sales and bake sales. 

The members become eligible 
for scholarships by gaining ser- 
vice points. Service points are 
awarded for helping with fund 
raising events, and community 
activities such as the Special 
‘Olympics and the March of Dimes 
Dimes. 

The honor society will finish up 
the semester with a rummage 
sale May 16 and a potluck picnic 
at the New Monterey Park May 
20. 

Students who. become eligible 
to join will be notified by mail 
from the membership committee 
for next semester. 


allowed to appoint a student. The 
election is for the summer semes- 
ter, and Johnsen claimed the 
‘board’s recent policy created a 
‘‘vacant office that council has the 
authority to fill.’’ 


In a 4-2 vote, council had 


nominated Johnsen to serve on 
the board until the end of the 


semester. The Governing Board 
refused to recognize the council’s 
authority in the matter, meaning 
Johnsen was refused the position, 


Chris Johnsen 


- cafeterias in the district; 
unless we get feedback, we won’t 


Between the regular lunch hour 
and 5 o’clock, the salad bar is 
open, with soup and ready-made 
sandwiches also on hand. At five 
o’clock full service is resumed 
‘when new entrees, made up at 
4:30, are served until seven for 
students in night and twilight 
classes. Hardy feels that it is 
worth the pay for an _ extra 
employee to give longer hours of 
service. 

The young manager wants to 
further student involvement in 
the cafeteria, to talk to them 
directly and to hear their sugges- 
tions or complaints. That way 
they can get an answer right 
away, rather than waiting the 
three weeks that it takes to go 
through ASMPC channels, he 
says. 

Hardy adds: ‘‘We’ll try a little 
harder to be one of the best 
but 


meet our goals.”’ 

The cafeteria is also equipped 
to handle catering, according to 
Hardy and. co-manager Henry 
Mancheno. If student organiza- 
tions will ask for a price quote 
from Guckenheimer, they will do 
their best for them. They 
emphasize that they will do 
anything possible, in the catering 
line, to help with functions at the 
end of the school year. | 

They are even willing to act as 
middlemen to get supplies for 
campus organizations at a favor- 
able price. This was done on 
Solar Day for 500 people. They 
also bought and cooked 800 hot 
dogs for the Special Olympics, 
Chris Johnsen, ASMPC president 
told El Yanqui. 

Next year will bring some 
changes in the cafeteria such as 
the return of the serve-yourself 
sandwich bar, charging by the 
ounce for the stuffing only, not 
the whole sandwich. Yoghurt 
milk shakes are another planned 
‘innovation. Many other ideas are 
now in the ‘‘hopper.’’ This term, 
a new Jumbo Burger on a french 
roll will be introduced. 

In answer to some students 
questions about table cleaning, 
Hardy says that it could be better 
and save 50 percent of the time 
for more mop-up operations, if 
students would just pick up their 
trays and dishes and ‘‘bus’’ their 
own. . 

What about prices? If Gucken- 
heimer could handle the vending 
machine concession in addition to 
the cafeteria, they might be able 
to lower them. Meanwhile, a 
much larger percentage of stu- 
dents using the facility is needed 
to hold the line and keep prices at 
their present level. (At present, 
only about 20 to 25 per cent are 
being served. (Any raises have to 
be approved by the student 
council.) 
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Letters, anyone? 


HTH/7: Hii ES | rey Edwards 


Believing Proposition 13, the Jarvis-Gann Initiative, to be a major 
concern among students at MPC, I was under the impression El 
Yanqui would be overwhelmed with mail containing different views 
on the matter. . 

What a disappointment to come in day after day and find the 
usual propaganda and junk on my desk. Not even a printed word 
from the letter master himself, George Herman! If not for Mr. 
Herman’s comments this semester, it would have been a dull 
opinion page indeed. 

A few paragraphs 

It doesn’t take much to write a few paragraphs and it doesn’t 
matter what you write about, whether it be Jarvis-Gann, Jimmy 
Carter, or baseball, hot dogs, apple pie or Chevrolet. Are you 
hesitating because you’re not particularly pleased with this year’s 
newspaper? More the better! Nasty letters give us more incentive 
to improve El Yanqui. But keep the language clean. 


Enough about letters - aren’t you glad I left out the stale remarks i 


about student apathy? - so on again with Proposition 13. I hear the 
argument from proponents of the measure that government officials 
will be whipped into shape if the initiative passes. They will see the ! 
incredible reductions in public services and will immediately stop 
wasting money and become a legislature we can be proud of. 

Right? Don’t make me laugh. They are going to let you and me. 
suffer the loss of these services and continue to lavish in their. 
prosperity. MPC is a prime example. Our administrators are 
cutting so many essential services it’s almost criminal. Also, I 
guess MPC will feel like a real college next fall when tuition is 
charged. It’s upsetting that our administrators continue to collect 
their fat salaries and fail to recognize their own waste. 

Above Jarvis-Gann Backlash 

Excuse me, but I’m going to return to the subject of letters. You'll 
notice we receive no correspondence from, any members of our 
esteemed heirarchy responding to angry charges made by ASMPC 
and El Yanqui. Why not? Because administrative positions are safe 
from the Jarvis-Gann backlash. They need not respond to criticism 
when there is nothing to worry about. 

Anyway, if you feel like putting in a word or two of your own, 


bring you letter(s) to H-209. Unlike the administration, we won’t 
leave you out. 


Sherry Bryan 


Sherry Pastor 


In the last issue the photos of correctly but were wrongly placed 
Sherry Bryan and Sherry Pastor there. El Yanqui is sorry for the 
were inadvertently switched. The mix-up. | 
pictures were sent to the printers 


Letters: 
No room for plagiarism in newspaper 


To the Editor: 


* 
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What do you think of Prop. 13 ? 


Lisa Crisan. I really don’t 
understand it. I know it will mean 
cutbacks in the schools, police 
and fire departments. Some 
people say they will get rid of 
some of the people they don’t 
need. There are a lot of people 
who aren’t doing anything but are 


getting paid for just being there. — 


So I’m in favor of it. 


Marc McNally. I don’t know that 
much about the issue but from 
what I’ve heard, up to this point, I 
would oppose it. Jarvis-Gann is 
basically a good idea but not to 
this extent. 


Anita Garr. I’m opposed to Prop 
13 because the money that would 
be removed from property tax, 
although it would be a relief to the 


property owner it would probably | 


result in higher sales tax and 
would take badly needed money 
from the schools and social servi- 
ces. I’m totally opposed. 


Ann Guenther. I think Prop 13 is 
something whose time has come. 
There must be a break in rising 
taxes somewhere. It will take 
something radical like Prop 13 to 
get the people’s awareness. At 
first I was opposed because of 
cuts in some social programs and 
school funding. But there is a lot 
of waste in some of these pro- 
grams and a re-evaluation of 
where the money: is spent is 
necessary. 


Blair Mullins. I feel that any 


_ cutting of school funds for anyone 


is a bad idea. I don’t like monies 
for education to be cut. period. 


Charles Frazier. I think it is going 


to take away from all the minori- 
ties who barely have enough 


‘money now to get by. This 


cutback in taxes isn’t going to 
help us.a bit. Next semester I 
may not be able to go to school if 
it passes because of the additional 
tuition. 


ela 


SOOO OOOOOD 


POOSLD SSCSSSSSSOSSCSGHSSHGSOSSSSPSOSSOPSPSVPGSOP GOES SCPOSOCOCES 


While reading the Sports Com- 
ment ‘‘by’’ Mark Silva (May 5 
edition of the El Yanqui) I was 
going through deja vu. It seemed 
I had read the exact article by Art 
Spander page 2 in the April 29th 
issue of the Sporting News. 

In comparing, the articles were 
found to be exactly the same; 
word for word, comma for com- 
ma. Scratch that, the ‘“‘last’’ line 


was Mark’s. 
I hope that the El Yanqui staff 


has more integrity than Mr. Silva. 
People who are in Mark’s position 
should not abuse the privilege of 


writing for the El Yanqui. There 
is no room for plagiarism! 

There is a bright side though, 
now I don’t have to buy the 
Sporting News anymore, I'll just 
read Mark Silva’s, Sports Com- 
ments in the El Yanqui for free! 
Randy Omoto 


I, Mark Silva, apologize for the 
infringement of the Sporting 
News copyright and for any 
embarrassment that may have 
been caused by the illegal re- 
publication of the column involv- 
ed. I was under great pressure 


putting out the sports page, but I 
realize that this is no excuse for 
plagiarism. 

The staff of El Yanqui was 
unaware of the copyright in- 
fringement, and there is no one 
more sorry than myself for what 
happened. It won’t happen 
again. 

MPC’s Knowledge Update ser- 
ies continues with a _ special 
appearance by Alison Stilwell 
Cameron and her sister Nancy 
Stilwell Easterbrook in the MPC 
lecture forum 103 today at 1:30. 
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Ph iar Betty Friedan, a feminist lecturer and 
author, founded the National Organiza- 
Vay sf tion for Women and served as its first | 7 
president from 1966 to 1970. Her book ° 
The Feminine Mystique (1963) is gen- eC S S Oo @ 
s a | é erally credited with having sparked the @ 
‘modern women’s movement. She is 
Pye also the author of It Changed My Life 
* and numerous magazine articles. 
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Mirror of Women Moving 


In a certain sense, the modern 
women’s movement, one of the most 
far-reaching revolutions of all time, 
began as a sudden, long-overdue, 
pent-up, personal, massively reverber- 
ating ‘“‘no’’ to the image of women 
embedded in popular culture. 

There was a strange discrepancy 
between the reality of our lives as 
women and the image that I came to call 
the feminine mystique. 

A strangely helpless, passive, not 
very bright, blond little housewife was 


the only image there was on television, 
in movies, and in women’s magazines. 


It was projected by commercials, family 
situation comedies, soap operas, and 
game shows--from ‘‘I Love Lucy’’ and 
“‘Queen for a Day’’ to ‘‘As the World 


gutsy woman. Heroines, single, mar- 
ried, or divorced, are no longer passive 
sex objects, nor do they silently wave 
good-bye, but act adventurously in their 
own lives. Mary Tyler Moore, lively, 
lovable editor on the fictional news 
station, gave such a happy human 
image of a woman as an independent 
person that several generations of 
young (and not so young) women alone 
stopped suffering if they didn’t have a 
date on Saturday night. 

Phyllis, Maude, Rhoda, Angie Dick- 
inson in ‘‘Police Woman,’’ even the 
‘“Bionic Woman’’ all comprise a more 
various, actively human image of wo- 
men than that old dreary drudge. 
‘‘Charlie’s Angels’’ are still sex objects, 


Women as a consultant to set new 
standards to change or eliminate com- 
mercials which insult women. The 
dreary, dumb wife may soon be as rare 
on television as the Stepanfetchit black- 
face. 

And as a result of class action suits 
and other pressures from the women 
who work in_ television--and the 
women’s movement groups who moni- 
tor it--more and more women can be 
seen as news commentators, producers, 
directors, and even camerapersons, on 


both local and network TV. Barbara 


Walters will not be the last female 
anchorperson, and Marlene Sanders is 
outlasting some of her male colleagues 
as network vice-president for news and 


less simple and insulting image of that 
housewife--one who can evidently iden- 
tify with complex, adventurous women 
as people. | . 

These days, Ladies’ Home Journal 
will picture a Mary Tyler Moore on its 
cover, along with an article by financial 
columnist Sylvia Porter on ‘‘Pensions 
for Housewives,’’ an interview with 
Golda Meir, Katharine Hepburn on 
“Why I Never Wanted Children,’’ and 
‘‘What Women Can Do About Violent 
Crime.”’ : 

The caricatures of ‘‘Total Woman- 
hood’’ and Viva, Playgirl, Hustler, 
Penthouse, Oui, and points further 
pornographic, represent and play to 


Turns.’’ The reality of the increasing but they are also strong, or bright, and public affairs at ABC. male and female last ditch reaction 
millions of women already working at least have their own adventures in against, and fear of, woman as person: 
outside the home was denied by that life. Magazine Market wrapping her nude body in saran wrap 


image. | 

We had to break through that image 
in our own consciousness and in the 
popular culture. The only weapons for 
doing this were the words, passion, will, 
and actions that create new images. The 
media that had reflected the mass 
embrace and return of women to 
full-time domesticity after World War II 
and then distorted and imprisoned 
women in that image--the feminine 
mystique--now began to reflect and 
carry the images of women acting as 
persons in society. 


Protests of the 1960s 

It was not possible in the 1960s to 
read newspapers or watch television as 
the blacks marched and _ protested 
against living in America in anything 
less than full human dignity and 
equality, for women not to finally say, 
‘‘me, too.’’ 

Women had to demand to be taken 
seriously as people, not invisible sex 


Even in soap opera, the sassy heroine 
of “‘One Day at a Time’’ is not only a 
sympathetic, likeable, self-supporting 
divorced mother, as attractive as her 
two daughters, but she had a younger 
boyfriend who adored her. 

_ ABC has hired the former head of 
NOW’s (National Organization for Wo- 
men) Task Force on the Image of 


- 


The women’s magazines have also 
had to modify their feminine mystique, 
aiming now at the 40 percent of 
American women who today work 
outside the home as well as in it, and 
who constitute a market as or more 
lucrative than those who still call 
themselves ‘‘housewives.’’ The tone of 
these magazines today also reflects a 


the feminine mystique. 


and ostrich feathers or dehumanizing 
her into faceless genitalia, magnified in 
centerfolds almost beyond the size of 
life. But Playboy stock is not doing so 
well on the market these days. Helen 
Gurley Brown’s Cosmopolitan girl has a 
more interesting, lively graft of the new 
image onto the old sexual self. 


The New Consciousness 

A veritable book industry has been 
created by women’s new consciousness. 
Writing fictionally and nonfictionally 
about their problems and desires, the 
novels--and the few movies like Alice 
Doesn’t Live Here Anymore--are still 
wallowing in the problems caused by 
Reactions, 
miserable or spirited like Erica Jong’s, 
have not yet been able to transcend the 
rage and create a new image. 

Newspapers today carry a living, 
changing reality of women, creating 
new parameters for men and society, 
beyond any image of, or by, ‘‘women’s 


wa « objects or dumb blond housewives. lib.’” Women reporters cover finance, 
\ org ‘“‘They don’t need to use mace or tear sports, and politics and are no longer 
“| . gas or bull whips and police dogs to segregated on the ee S Bee cen 
Av keep women down in this country,’’ I page, in papers like the ew York 
oe used to joke bitterly at the beginning of Times, is becoming a whole “‘lifestyle’’ 

B By: our revolution, ‘‘all they need to do is or Abad section--as important and 
treat us like a joke.”’ newsworthy as acts of violence and! 

« It irritated us that, at first, the media considered of equal importance to men. 


always picked on the cutest, most 
extreme, or even the sexiest and most 
shocking of antics in the movement 
rather than the sober actions we were 
taking, which spoke to the condition of 


Images of Women 


Today, the image of women in 
popular culture reflects more accurately 
the various realities of 


«(> ; women 
allwomen. But we quickly learned how moving--and the reactions against that 
Bia 2 to _use those sexy antics to get the movement--because many more women 
media’s attention for our substantive have taken--sometimes literal ‘‘class 
Ye of ISSUES. actions’’ in court as with Newsweek and 
| NBC--have broken the barriers that kept 
. Changing Image women from decision-making jobs in 
Ae Today, the housewife image can still Hye hodins | 
a] o be seen, especially in the commercials : Thechoraalachohs Of the women’s 
| and the game shows and soap operas, HF NEW WOMAN. Maude [Beatrice Arthur], shown here comforting husband movement, and the daily repercussions 
ey t whose audience is presumably those Walter [Bill Macy],.is representative of the new image of women being projected on _ if office and home, have finally made 
Ae. housewives and elderly people still at atolovisiin oday. women visible as people, even to the 
"| \e home during the day. — male image makers who before saw 
rr 4 - ae a Drie ae eee a pie them only as servant-housewives or 
ae is increasingly a bright, attractive, sexy, secretaries, ‘‘girls,” or passive objects 
PY ae ‘of sexual fantasy. 
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: —_—- Fr Study! Study! Study! The end 
be . 4 Oe al | : of the semester draws near and 
| P midterms and finals begin to pile 
up. Flocks of students head for 
the library to. do research for their 
term papers and to do that last bit 
of cramming for their tests. Most 
students begin to loathe the sight 
of books. 
- - | 8 ‘ oo : Yet books and studying are an 
—  »° oo [ =f = : essential part of academic life. 
The Monterey’ Peninsula Col- 
lege offers a variety of opportun- 
ities to help students with their 
studies. 


: = ec ee eal a There are over 61,000 books in 
In addition to the 61,000 books in ; : 


MPC’s Library, 1,456 cassettes are available for student the catalogued section of the 
reference. There is an annual budget for purchase of new books. library. In addition, there are 


thousands of pamphlets and col- 
lege catalogues which are also 
available for use. 

The library receives 317 differ- 
ent subscriptions to such periodi- 
cals as Psychology Today, Time, 
The Wall Street Journal and 
many others. 

The library is now in the 
process of converting magazines 
on to microfilm and microfiche, 
according to head librarian Jean- 
ne Inwood. 

‘‘We were losing so many 
magazine articles’’ due to student 
use, that we had to start shifting 
toward the use of microfilm and 
microfiche, said Ms. Inwood. 

‘‘The machines are very easy to 
use,’’ said Ms. Inwood. In fact 


Phones at the Learning Center are usually kept busy. Here Peggy Stember 
is shown on the line. ; 


we 


Judy White, periodicals assistant, checks out books at Main Desk, nerve 
center of the Library. 


By Pamela Verduin 


Pictures by Chris Weber 


The many services. 


wow 


many students like to use t 
more than the original,im: 
zines. 7 : 

The library hagu, precet 
acquired a new  microfi 
reader-printer whicht'wi¥!-m 
copies of the magazine in mic 
fiche. The cost is only five ce 
per page. can oA 

The MPC library offers m 
more than just the typical, col 
tion of books and periodicals 
has approximately 12%€dssi 
tapes that are shelved: by sub 
along with the books. ~” 

The use of these’ tapes 
increased tremendously in 
last few years, according to | 
Inwood. ‘‘As we get more ; 
more non-readers whtniles't w 
to spend the time reading’’ 
cassettes are used ‘Yhnore | 
quently. Pal a 

The library also offers a Libr 
Skills course which is,designec 
be an aid in the learning of lov 
use reference bookss)ant#ama 
zine articles. The course is ‘wc 
one unit and is taught Jointly 
Julia Batchev, Mary AnnyTe 
and Linda Schneider, all libr 
ans at MPC. Se 

Another service that the libr 
offers to students artz’*TfWulty 
the use of the Inter-Library I 
system. Under this "system 
MPC does not have a bation 
book for reference, the librari 


om N? pr ~ 


Student Bruce Storr investigates material in periodical 
section as he prepares to write research paper. 


““Sleep-learnin’’ is practiced by an-anon 
Lounge. The Lounge features J5“rren 
comfortable chairs 
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a short period of time. 

This program has been used 
more and more, said Ms. Inwood. 
‘‘Two years ago it was nil’’ but 
now we have over 900 requests a 
year. ‘‘A lot of teachers take 
advantage of it,too.”’ 

The MPC library does not use 
any fine system for books that are 
checked out. However, there is a 
fine for books that are overdue 
outonreserve. _ 

Grades can be held up if a 
library book is not turned in, 
warns Ms. Inwood, but she ‘“‘is 
convinced that overdue books are 
just a case of forgetfulness.”’ 

The library does have its share 
of problems, however. In past 
years, the circulation in almost all 
subject areas has been decreas- 
ing. In 1977 the total circulation 
was down almost 3,000 books 
from the previous year, according 
to an annual report. 

The library also had a decrease 
in funds in the past several years. 
This along with the rising cost of 
books has made the library ‘‘tight 
financially’’ according to Ms. 
Inwood. 

As finals approach, take that 
extra step the next time you are in 
the library and look at the diverse 
opportunities that it offers. 


nonymous student in the Browsing 


Ires ("rent magazines, and plenty of 


Some key Library staffers. From left are Jeanne Inwood, head librarian; Jack 
Killens, business clerk; Linda Schneider, reference librarian, and Maxine Jensen, “ 
library technical assistant. 


You need a little bit of luck, as well as some mechanicaly skill, to work this 
elderly copying machine. Copies are five cents apiece. 


Assistant Librarian Julia Batchev and a serious student consult the 
subject-author index file. 


ABOUT THE 
AUTHOR 


BENNETT M. BERGER is Professor of 
Sociology at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Diego, where he joined the 
faculty in 1973 after teaching for ten 
years at the University of California, 
Davis. The author of Working Class 
Suburb and Looking for America, he has 
been editor of Contemporary Sociolgy 
since 1975. 


Popular culture embraces far more 
than the TV shows, movies, magazines, 
books, newspapers, recordings, sports, 
and other theatrical events that engage 
our time and attention. 

It also includes the games we play, 
the pictures on our walls, the clothes on 
our backs, the furniture in our homes, 
and the food we consume, from 
McDonald’s hamburgers to organically 
grown rice. 

From the enormous variety of such 
things that are available, we select 
some (but not others) to watch, read, 
listen to, hang, eat, wear, sit on, play 
with, and otherwise buy or participate.. 
in. 

Our selections usually have some 
consistency or coherence to them. 

If one knows a person’s taste in TV or 
music or cuisine, one can predict with 
some probability what his or her taste is 
likely to be in reading, clothes, or 
movies. The particular pattern of 
selections constitutes an individual’s (or 


a group’s) style of life, for ‘‘style’’ in ~ 


anything refers to recurrent motifs or 
patterns which make a variety of objects 
or events recognizably ‘“‘like’’ each 
other in some sense. 

But how or why people go about 
selécting their lifestyles in the ways 
they do requires an understanding of 
their resources, for their selections (and 
therefore their life-styles) are strongly 
affected by such things as their income, 
education, and age, as well as by other 
features of their social background. 

Sociologist Herbert Gans has pointed 
out, for example, that shows appealing 
to the lowest ‘‘taste-publics’’ are grad- 
ually disappearing from network TV 
because the younger generation of even 
the lowest income groups are far better 
educated than their parents were, and 
their tastes are consequently more 
sophistcated. 

As the size characteristics of audi- 
ence change, so does the popular 
culture. 

The ‘‘Counterculture’”’ 

Some of the most interesting changes 
in the popular culture over the past 
decade or so have been introduced 
through the so-called counterculture, a 
taste culture promoted mostly (but not 
exclusively) by the young. But even so 
unusual a life-style as this can be 
understood in terms of the social 
backgrounds and circumstances of the 
people who shared it. 

They were, in a sense, a leisure class: 
well educated, with no direct experience 
of financial insecurity, with disposable 
incomes provided largely by parents. 
Unbound by institutional commitments 
to job, family, community, or career, 
they were free to ‘‘do their thing,”’ 
which they did with great abandon. 

The culture they created was domi- 
nated by an antipathy to the imperson- 
ality and bureaucratic character of 
middle-class life which, in their view, 
had preprogrammed them for bland 
corporate lives in mass-produced sub- 

urbs. In its place they substituted a 
culture of ‘‘liberation,’’ which took a 
variety of forms. 

Sexual freedom asserted liberation 
from restraints on physical pleasure. 
The psychedelic drugs were used to 
transcend the conventional limits of 
consciousness and _ achieve break- 


throughs to the perception of ‘‘other 


Lesson 


realities.’’ Exotic, ecstatic, and occult © 


religions were used for similar spiritual 
purposes. 

Their music, too, was ecstatic: enor- 
mously amplified guitars producing 
sheets of sound composed and played 
by the young themselves in rhythms 
alien to most of the older generation. Its 
lyrics preached love, sex, drugs, and 
criticisms of ‘‘Establishments’’ who 
repressed liberation. 

Dress and personal adornment had 
flamboyance, flash, and glitter, or 
expressed other modes of disavowing 
conservative, middle-class clothing. 

Residences were often communal, 
putting sometimes large groups in 
intimate daily contact with each other in 
‘intentional families,’’ providing a kind 
of continual mutual psychotherapy in 
which utter ‘‘openness and honesty”’ 
were affirmed as liberation from 
repressed guilt and shame. 

Add to these the great moral crusade 
of the civil rights movement and the 
movement against the most detested 
war in the history of the U.S., and a 


political dimension was added to the. 


cultural rebellion of the young against 
an ‘‘Establishment’’ identified with 
war, death, repression, money-grub- 
bing, and the oppression of colonial 
peoples at home and abroad. 
Permanent Revolution 

These movements coalesced briefly in 
the late 1960s, attracted worldwide 
attention, and then rapidly declined. 

Although the distinctive life-style of 
the ‘‘youth culture’’ of the 1960s was 
severely weakened, its influence is still 
visible throughout other American life- 
styles and taste cultures. 

Sexuality is now more open and 
candid in books, magazines, films, and 
storefront massage parlors. Marijuana 
became so widespread that many states 


LIFE-STYLE REVOLUTION. Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy Onassis, as First Lady of the United 
States, conducting a tour of the White House 


14: 


have ‘‘decriminalized’’ (if not legalized) 
it. Flamboyant clothes and jewelry are 
now a familiar part of middle-class male 
dress, even as blue jeans and work 
shirts become chic and expensive. 

Life, which appealed to everyone, is 
gone, but Rolling Stone and New Times, 
which appeal to the heirs of the 
counterculture, are successful maga- 
zines. 

Encounter groups and similar instant 
therapies are available every weekend 
as recreation at countless community 
centers. Communal experiments in 
solar heating and waste disposal are 
now part of a mainstream environmen- 
talist movement. 

The ‘‘hippies,’’ who loved wilderness: 
and went ‘‘back to the land,’’ were a 
vanguard that has produced the first net 
increases in rural population in many 
decades. Natural foodstores are every- 
where. Students carry their books not 
in briefcases or bookbags but in 
knapsacks made for hitchhiking or 
camping in the wilderness. 

Bob Dylan or the Rolling Stones may 
never have a prime time TV series, but 
Sonny and Cher have, as well as other 
performers who adapt elements of 
counterculture music to more traditional 
pop forms to create a mix that 
successfully appeals to much larger 
audiences. | 

Transmitting Culture 

Those who adopt a specific life-style 
frequently attempt to influence other 
groups to adopt that culture and pass it 
on. Country and western music, 
formerly part of a taste culture limited 
largely to southern and western rural 
people, has in recent times been 
transformed into a music with national, 
even international, appeal. 

Obsolete or declining styles in popu- 


Barefoot and in casual attire, Mrs Onassis 
walks on the Isle of Capri in 1970, accompanied 
by Valentino, king of Italian fashion. 
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Popular Culture and American life-styles 


lar culture may be revived through 
fashions for nostalgia, as happened 
recently with ragtime music (through 
the film The Sting) or rural family life 
(‘‘The Waltons’’) or the teenage culture 
of the early 1950s (‘‘Happy Days,”’’ 
American Graffiti). 

Formerly stigmatized life-styles (for 
example, the urban black ghetto) may 
achieve subcultural legitimacy through 
TV shows like ‘‘Sanford and Son’’ or 
through soul music or Afro styles, which 
transform something once regarded as 
unattractive--kinky hair, for example-- 
into something attractive, even beauti- 
ful. 

Such changes are the more or less 
temporary outcomes of perpetual con- 
flicts over the ‘‘politics of culture.’’ So 
long as the moral or esthetic standards 
of other groups, these struggles will 
continue. Conflicts over sex or violence 
on TV are only the most blatant 
examples of much more widespread 
(and more subtle) struggles over what 
should be legitimately available in the 
popular culture. . 

The diversity of popular culture and 
life-styles, then, represents the diversi- 
ty of American social groups. At the 
same time, it is as true of popular 
culture as it is of other “‘goods,”’ that 
the interests of some groups are better 
represented than other groups, and the 
less well represented groups continually 
make claims that will be resisted by the 
more established groups. 

Out of these struggles over cultural 
pluralism, one can hope that some 
balance can be achieved between the 
common culture that defines us as 
Americans, and the plurality of life-sty- 
les that defines us as the particular 
kinds of Americans we are. 
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George Herman is ‘Man re 
of a Thousand Letters’ 


By Pamela Verduin 

A Man of a Thousand Letters. 
No, this is not the name for anew 
movie but just an apt phrase to 
describe MPC student George 
Herman. 

Herman, a senior citizen, is 
known throughout the Peninsula 
for his concern about numerous 
issues. He expresses these inter- 
ests by writing letters to the 
editor to most of the newspapers 
in the Monterey Bay area. 

In.a recent interview, Herman 
claimed that his letters ‘‘all 
together total several thousand.’’ 
This is not hard to believe since 
he regularly writes to such pub- 
lications as The Monterey Penin- 
sula Herald, The Salinas Califor- 
nian, The Carmel Pine Cone and 
EI Yanqui. 


In addition, he has written a 
weekly column for the Marina 
Tribune for the past two years. 

News of this energetic man has 
traveled to our state capital. 


Herman was asked to write a 
column for the Senior Citizen 
Weekly, published in Sacramen- 
to. He has enjoyed this task for 
the past seven years. | 

When asked how he chose his 
subjects for letters, Herman res- 
ponded, “‘I’m interested in al- 
most everything, especially those 
that teach us lessons of the past’’ 
which will ‘‘teach us how to 
survive in the future,’’ through 
examples. 


Herman’s latest subject is the 
Jarvis-Gann initiative. ‘‘I see the 
Behr bill (Proposition 8) as the 
lesser of two evils,’’ he said. 
‘‘Neither bill is the answer to our 
problems but the Behr bill is less 
destructive in the long run.’’ 

Herman attends MPC for the 
Knowledge Update series. Be- 
fore that he took an exercise class 
that met off campus. 


Herman was born and raised in 
Chicago. He never was able to 


attend college before but accord- 
ing to him, ‘‘most people where I 
lived didn’t even graduate from 
high school.’’ 

He attributes this to the lack of 
scholarships and incentives avail- 
able at the time. 

Herman began to work in 1922. 
‘It was hard to get a job because 

so many people were out of work 
due to World War I,”’ he said. 

“‘T’ve worked, in the course of 
my life, various jobs’’ but after 
such things as working in a 
mail-order house, being a sales 
clerk, and construction, ‘‘I even- 
tually settled in sales and 
accounting.”’ 

Herman and his wife, Cather- 
ine, moved to Marina from Texas 
in 197]. 

‘‘A Man of a Thousand Let- 
ters’ has been writing letters for 
over a half a century and if he has 
his way, you can be sure that he 
will continue for another half 
century. 


Music class offers closeup 


of Monterey Jazz Festival 


MPC in cooperation with the 
Monterey Jazz Festival, will offer 
a one unit course next semester 
entitled Jazz Week - Music 19S. 

Students who enroll will be 
given the opportunity of obser- 
ving first-hand the behind-the- 
scenes operation of one of the 
world’s most successful jazz fes- 
tivals. The class will observe 
rehearsals, have discussions with 


artists and Monterey Jazz Festi- 
val Board Members, view films of 
previous festivals and see the 
set-up of the arena, the stage-and 
sound system. In addition, 
students will attend all five 
performances of the 21st Annual 
Monterey Jazz Festival on Sep- 
tember 15, 16, and 17, 1978. 

The cost of the class is $28.25, 
which is the price of a single 


session ticket. Persons who 
already have season tickets may 
enroll by providing proof of ticket 
ownership. 

This class should be of special 
interest to persons in photogra- 
phy, drama technology, electro- 
nics with emphasis on public 
address sound, and to journalism 
students interested in publicity 
and public relations. 


CBFSA opposes MPC 
Board contingency plan 


The contingency plan - adopted 
by MPC’s Governing Board - 
which the college will be put into 
effect if the Jarvis-Gann Tax 
Initiative passes does not meet 
with the approval of the Northern 
Regional Council of the California 
Black- Faculty-Staff Association 
(CBFSA). 

In a letter to the MPC board, 
Mel Mason, college center assis- 
tant and member of the CBFSA, 
wrote,-~‘CBFSA feels. that the 
Je eRe ee a 


contingency plan is flawed in that 
it calls for cuts in vital instruc- 
tional areas and no cutsat all in 
administrative personnel.’’ 
Mason’s letter indicated that 
four administrative positions at 
MPC - the two Associate Deans of 
Instruction, the Dean of Comm- 
unity Education, and the Director 
of Continuing Education - are not 
particularly necessary to the op- 
eration of the college. Adminis- 
trators, not instructors, sheuld be 


& 

Spring Fever 
Spring fever is being able to feel the change in the weather. 
Spring fever is a special time within one’s own self. _ 
Spring has a special place within each of us. 
Spring brings a special feeling to each of its inhabitants. 
Spring is a re-awakening of the soul. 
Spring brings new desires and feeling. 
Spring buries old unwanted feeling. 
Spring enhances everything around us. 


Spring makes some people lazy. 


Spring makes some people smart. 


Spring is a re-awakening of Mother Nature. 


Spring brings green grass. 
Spring brings flowers. 
Spring is a rebirth of the earth. 


Spring makes hags look like angels to young men. 


Spring makes young girls flirt. 


Spring brings new life into the treet tops, the birds hatch, the frogs 


croak in the swamp 


In the spring there is a special caress of the wind on my face. 

In the spring there is a feeling of love everywhere. 

In the spring there is something called Sap; it is probably nature’s 
vitamin that has a special effect on everything that lives. 


Jakie N. Dula 


the first to go if Prop. 13 passes, 
the letter said. 

The letter stated, however, that 
CBFSA ‘‘feels that the Associate 
and Assistant Deans of Student 
Personnel should be retained.’’ 

The letter cites reasons as 
to why these two positions are 
essential to the college, but fails 
to explain why the other four will 
not be important if Jarvis-Gann 
passes. Strangely enough, Ma- 
son felt that if any cuts were to be 
in Student Activities, he should 
be let go. 

According to the letter, CBFSA 
is concerned that MPC retain the 
‘“‘same percentage of minorities 


and women that existed before 


cuts.”’ 

“If cuts in jobs have to be 
made,’’ wrote Mason, ‘‘this in- 
stitution would maintain the same 
percentages of minorities and 
women that existed before those 
cuts.’’ CBFSA feels MPC cannot 
‘‘achieve this goal’ if a ‘‘strict 
seniority system (last hired, firs 
fired)’’ is used. | 


We're sorry 


Coby LaFayette was the author 
of the story about Ed Gilpin (MPC 
photo instructor was former de- 
tective in April, 1978 issue). El 
Yanqui would like to apologize for 


the omission of her by-line in the | 


original story. 


Movie review 


commit yourself 
sto ‘Unmarried Women 


By Chad Stauffer 


What’s an unmarried woman to 
do? Well to find out what one 
woman did, go see ‘“‘An Unmar- 
ried Woman.”’ 

Erica, played by Jill Clayburgh 
(Silver Streak, Semi-Tough), is 
left by her stockbroker husband 
Martin (Michael Murphy of The 
Front, Nashville) for a 28-year-old 
lover he met while buying a shirt 
in a downtown department store. 
A classic middle age America 
dilemma. 

“An Unmarried Woman’’ by 
Paul Mazursky draws a portrait of 
what Erica, after 16 years of a 
good marriage, encountered 
when her marriage ended. Her 
emotional passage from being 
disoriented to finding new mean- 
ing in what she is brings us 


up-to-date in man-woman rela-° 


tionships. 

From the consoling advice of 
her dining and drinking friends 
(most of them divorced or wishing 
they were), to the counseling of a 
therapist, Erica’s daughter Patti 
is the one who keeps her and this 
movie together. 

The performance of Lisa Lucas 
(Turning Point) as Patti is worth 


George Cuckor’s classic film, 
‘Pat and Mike’’ will be presented 
tonight in the MPC Music Hall at 
8. : 

It stars. Spencer Tracy and 
Katherine Hepburn in their 
seventh pairing as Tracy plays a 
seedy promoter who signs up a 
dignified college physical educa- 
tion. professor (Hepburn) and 
makes her a star attraction as an 
all-around professional athlete. 


General admission is $1.50 for 
adults and children, 50 cents for 


watching closely. She is a very 
powerful actress and we will be 
seeing more of her in the future. 

Erica’s search for a new life 
and a little meaning to go along 
with it is the basis of action. At 
first whe fears that she must 
changed her life, find a new lover, 
and accept the unknown. After a 
one night lover or two, she 
realizes it will take more than just 
sex to satisfy her needs. 

Enter Alan Bates, the abstract 
artist. . 

I'll leave off there with the who, 
what, why routine. 


Photography was flat in color 
and shallow in depth. _However, 
the music by Bill Conti is 
definitely worth hearing. Directed 
and produced by Paul Mazursky 
(Harry and Tonto, Next Stop 
Greenwich Village) ‘‘An Unmar- 
ried Woman’’ has a monoism 
running from start to finish. 

If you have been married for a 
considerable time, man _ or 
woman, I’m sure you’ll find a 
thought of significance. If you’re 
young and or single, the impact, 
if any, will pass you by. 


‘Pat and Mike’ tonight at MPC 


ASMPC card holders and free for 
Gold Card holders. 


UFM Crafts Faire 


Monterey’s Free University 
Crafts Faire, a semi-annual 
affair, will be held Memorial Day 
weekend, May 27 and 28, in an 
assembly of some of the finest 
artist and crafts people in Califor- 
nia. 

The Crafts Faire will be staged 
in Custom House Plaza, next to 
Fisherman’s Wharf in Monterey. 
Hours are 10 to 6. 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 


AT THE ACADEMY 


ADVERTISING 


OF ART COLLEGE. 


| Learn how to create 


=» concepts that sell and look 
like a million bucks. Let our 
professional instructors 
show you how... 


Toreceive detailed information, fill out the blank spaces below, 
tear out the complete ad and mail to the office of the Registrar. 


Name 
Address 
College attending 


Number of semesters completed 


ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE 


625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102, 415/673-4200 


Sports Comment PTrTT LPC e rr 


Ride city buses free to the campus 


break his existing school record of 
3:54.4 set two weeks ago in the 
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in the State Decathlon Champ- 
ionships June 2-3 in Santa Maria. 


4 & A Public Service of 
- This Newspaper & 
The Advertising Council 
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